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THE ART AMATEUR 



whom he has served. But invariably he comes back to 
earth again as he finishes with a melancholy shake of 
his grizzled head, and a survey of his corpulence, say- 
ing, " Quando giovane, era tanto, tan to bello, ma, non 
c'e piu." (In my youth I was very beautiful, but it is 
all over now.) And then, with a pull or two from the 
pipe, he nods blissfully in his corner until some com- 
plaining student requires him to shout " Sta ferma !" 
(Hold still !) to the wearied model. 

Dwight Benton. 



THE DEGRADATION OF ART. 



"THERE lies before me," says an acute writer in a 
recent English periodical, " an old Persian rug, all out 
of shape and twisted in the weaving, but full of subtle 
quantities in color, perfect in the proportions of its 
vivid brilliancy, -and a grand new Axminster carpet 
alongside, of faultless construction, with a design as 
hideous as its colors are harsh. 

It is not only so with productions destined for the 
English market, but the degradation of art is beginning 
to spread all over the world — the standards of ' in- 
structed ' European taste are vitiating the very well- 
springs of beautiful old work. The ' mantilla ' of the 
Seville and the ' tovaglia ' of the Roman peasant are 
supplanted by frightful bonnets ; the striking old cos- 
tumes are disappearing alike in Brittany and in Algiers ; 
in Athens and in Turkey they are giving way to the 
abominations of Parisian toilettes for the women, 
while the chimney-pot hat is taking the place of the 
turban and the kalpac for the men. 

What may be the reason why architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and even poetry — the combination of stone, 
brick, marble, metal, colors, and, lastly, of metrical 
forms of words — should all suffer by the advance of our 
(so-called) civilization and education, is still a mystery ; 
but few will be found to doubt the fact in detail, though 
they may deny the general formula. 

P,erhaps our self-consciousness as to our great virtues, 
our 'progress,' our knowledge, the learning of the 
reason of our work, the introversion of our present 
modes of thought, check the development of an idea, 
even if we may be fortunate enough to get hold of one. 
Self-consciousness is fatal to art ; there is a certain 
spontaneity of utterance — singing, as the birds sing, be- 
cause they cannot help it — ' composing ' almost as the 
mountains and clouds ' compose,' by reason of their 
existence itself, not because they want to make a pic- 
ture — which produces natural work grown out of the 
man, and the requirements of his nature, to which 
it seems, with very rare exceptions, that we cannot 
now attain. 

In sculpture, a modern artist has acquired ten times 
as much anatomy as Phidias ; dissection was unknown, 
and not permitted, by the Greeks. Chemistry has pro- 
duced for the painter colors which Raphael (luckily for 
us) never dreamed of. Yet one cannot help wondering 
at the strange daring which permits the honorable so- 
ciety of Burlington House to hang yearly the works of 
the ancient masters of the craft on the same walls 
where their own productions are to figure a few weeks 
later, as if to inform the world most impressively and 
depressingly from how far we have fallen in pictorial 
art ; to string up our taste, as it were, to concert pitch 
— to give the key-note of true excellence, in order to 
mark the depth to which we have sunk. 

We now teach drawing diligently, and are surprised 
that we get no Michael Angelos. Did Masaccio go to a 
school of design, or Giotto learn ' free-hand ' manipu- 
lation? Education, as it is generally defined — mean- 
ing thereby a knowledge of the accumulation of facts 
discovered by other people — is good for the general 
public, for ordinary humanity, but not for original 
minds, except so far as it saves them time and trouble 
by preventing them from reinventing what has already 
been done by others. True, there can be but few ' in- 
ventors ' (in the old Italian sense of creators) in the 
world at any one moment, and training must, it will be 
said, be carried on for the use of the many ; but one 
might still plead for a certain elasticity in our teaching, 
a margin left for free-will among the few who will ever 
be able to use it. And, meantime, it is allowable to 
lament over the number of arts we have lost, or are in 
danger of losing, which can only be practised by the 
few — whose number seems ever to be diminishing, 
under our generalizing processes of turning out as 



many minds of the same pattern as if we wanted nail- 
heads or patent screws by the million. 

This is not education in its true and highest sense — 
i.e., the bringing forth the best that is in man ; not 
simply putting knowledge into him, but using the va- 
riety of gifts, which even the poorest in endowment 
possess, to the best possible end. And this seems 
more and more difficult, as the stereotyped pattern is 
more and more enforced in board schools, endowed' 
schools, public schools, universities ; and each bit of 
plastic material, while young, is forced as much as pos- 
sible into the same shape, the only contention being who 
shall have the construction of the die which all alike 
are eager to apply to every individual of the nation. 

Of all races which have yet existed there can be no 
doubt that the Greek was the one most highly endowed 
with artistic powers of all kinds ; yet the Greek was 
certainly not, in our sense of the term, an educated 
man at all ; his powers of every kind, however, were 
cultivated indirectly by the very atmosphere he' lived in. 
His sensitive artistic nature found food in the forms 
and colors of the mountains and the islands, the sea 
and the sky, by which he was surrounded ; by the hu- 
man nature about him in its most perfect development ; 
by every building — his temples, his tombs, his theatres 
— every pot and pan he used, every seat he sat upon ; 
whereas no man's eye can be other than degraded by 
the unspeakable ugliness of an English manufacturing 
town, or, what is almost worse, by the sham art where 
decoration of any kind is invented or attempted by the 
richer middle class. 

The theory that soil and climate and food produce in- 
stincts of beauty, as well as varieties of beasts and 
plants, is, however, evidently at fault in these ques- 
tions ; for if this were the case at one time in the 
world's history, why not at another? and the present 
inhabitants of Greece are as inapt as their neighbors in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture. Nothing, even 
out of the workshops of Birmingham, can exceed the 
ugliness of their present productions. 

There seems now a headlong competition in every 
country after bad art. If we ask for lace and embroid- 
ery in the Greek islands, or silver filigree in Norway — 
if we inquire for wood-carving from Burmarj, or the old 
shawls and pottery from Persia and the East — the an- 
swer is always the same ; we are told that there is 
' none such made at present. ' It is only what remains 
of the old hand-made work that is to be obtained ; the 
present inhabitants ' care for none of these things. ' 
Sham jewelry from the ' Palais Royal,' Manchester 
goods, stamped leather, and the like, are what the. na- 
tives are seeking for themselves, while they get rid of 
' all those ugly old things ' to the first possible buyer for 
any price which they can fetch. 

Manufacturing an article (whatever be the real deri- 
vation of the word, but) meaning the use of machinery 
for the multiplication of the greatest number of articles 
at the least cost, however admirable for the comfort of 
the million, is evidently fatal to art. When each bit of 
iron-work, every hinge, every lock scutcheon was ham- 
mered out with care and consideration by the individual 
blacksmith, even if he were but an indifferent performer, 
it bore the stamp of the thought of a man's mind direct- 
ing his hand ; now there is only the stamp of a machine 
running the metal into a mould. When every bit of 
decorative wood-work was ' all made out of the carver's 
brain' — when the embroidery of the holiday shirt of a 
boatman of " Chios' rocky isle" took half a lifetime to 
devise and stitch, and was intended to last for genera- 
tions of wearers, art found a way, however humble, 
through nimble fingers interpreting the fancies of the 
individual brain. ' Fancy work,' as an old Hampshire 
woman called her stitching of the fronts and backs of 
the old-fashioned smock-frocks, each one differing from 
the one she made before, as her ' fancy ' led, was 
always interesting, and almost always beautiful." 



M. W., an esteemed contributor to The Art Ama- 
teur, thinks that Mr. Rideing, in his article " Ar- 
tists in San Francisco, ' ' in our February issue, was too 
severe in his strictures concerning the lack of artistic 
taste on the Pacific Coast. She explains that " the 
seeming incongruity of a frame-house with mosaic 
floors is owing to the moisture of the climate and the 
fear of earthquakes." " None of our large private resi- 
dences," she adds, " are built of aught but wood." In 
regard to the remark concerning statuary in a house 
"which includes among its treasures a colossal and 



almost nude figure of Architecture, with an extended 
arm, holding in the hand a platter upon which is a 
model of the establishment that contains it," M. W. 
explains that " the figure referred to is a fresco intend- 
ed to represent ' Home,' being surrounded by mythical 
figures suggesting the pleasures of home life. In the 
same house, not another, there are to be, it is true, 
seven panels, four feet by ten, but as the place allotted 
to them is in an immense hall, and they are the work of 
Tavernier, they are not so ' bizarre ' as the critic would 
have us believe. Young as our city is,." continues M. 
W., " it is third on the list of American cities starting 
Art Schools, while many young and talented art strag- 
glers, by the beneficence of some of our wealthy citizens, 
have been sent abroad to complete their studies. We also 
have the honor of claiming as a San Franciscan the 
only American artist who has ever sold a picture to 
the French Government, H. R. Bloomer's painting of 
the ' Bridge at Grez ' having been so disposed of at 
the Paris Exhibition. Our resident artists mentioned 
as being good are about the only local ones who are 
patronized, or who have any reputation ; and surely no 
man is so blind to his own interests as to remain in a 
place where (according to W. H. R.) there is so much 
to hamper him, and no success to crown his work." 



" The Flagellation of Christ," said to be a Murillo, 
and valued at $100,000, is in the hands of the sheriff 
in San Francisco, subject to various claims against 
the owner amounting to $7490. It was brought to 
this country from Paris, in 1876, by the Countess de 
Pruschoff, at the advice of an aged artist named 
Schaeft, who assured her that much money could be 
made by exhibiting it here. It was shown in New 
York, but not publicly exhibited, we believe ; and then it 
was carried to San Francisco, where it was confidently 
hoped that it would be eagerly snapped up by one of 
the bonanza kings. No bonanza king wanted it, how- 
ever ; and finally*Mr. Schaeft and a somewhat numer- 
ous suite who had kept up with the lady and the pic- 
ture in all their travels, and who had accommodated 
the Countess with occasional loans pending the sale of 
the picture, attached it to satisfy their claims, which, 
it appears, includes special items for " services ren- 
dered." The Countess declares that nothing is due to 
them by reason of any services rendered, but, on the 
contrary, their seeming connection and manifest devo- 
tion to " The Flagellation" were a direct injury to her, 
and not solicited by her. As soon as the litigation is 
ended, the picture, if not disposed of in San Francisco, 
is to be sent to New York for sale. 



Probably before this ink is dry the bill before Con- 
gress removing the import duty on art antiquities will 
have become a law. But let not the bric-a-brac dealers 
make haste to be glad. It is not for them. " Old 
Masters," rare china, antique furniture, and the rest are 
not included in the provisions of the act ; nor indeed is 
any object of art of even so remote a period as the 
Middle Ages. The measure is only intended to cover 
the importation of the works of the ancients. This is 
not much, but it is better than nothing. It will have 
been accomplished mainly through the indefatigable 
personal exertions of a few gentlemen whose business 
interests, as well as the interests of art education in gen- 
eral, ■have suffered- by the existing restrictions. What 
they have done may be done again by dealers in more 
modern, but for educational purposes hardly less valua- 
ble works of art. 



PICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. 



Though this work is both dirty and laborious, it re- 
quires a large amount of artistic appreciation, and to 
the real picture-lover no greater pleasure could be 
given than the restoration of the glories of his old favor- 
ites. The removal of old and hard varnish, which is - 
often the first process in cleaning a picture, requires no 
little knack and discernment to know when the friction 
applied to the surface has penetrated through this cov- 
ering, the friction being caused by a continual rubbing 
of the varnish to and fro with the ends of the fingers 
until it is broken up into a fine powder. The beginner 
will find that this becomes, after a while, a painful 
operation, as the flesh gets extremely sore, and it is only 
practice and time which will render the skin of the 
fingers sufficiently hard to follow the operation with im- 



